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-JUANA OF TORQUEMADA, 


OVER THE DEAD BODY OF HER HUSBAND. 


’Tis useless.—he will never breathe again, 
Those gentle accents that I loved to hear; 

My midnight watching must be all in vain, © ) 
And with the déep-drawn sob, the burning tear, 

i heave and shed beside my husband’s tomb, 
Here, while I pace the dreary aisles along, 

Breaking with mournful strains the silent gloom, 
While none but statues listen to my song; 

He does not hear me, or he would awake 

Aad smile upon and bless me for the sake 

Of gone-by love—of Jove that may be yet; 

Although its sunlight seems forever set. 

They told meof another wife, who long 

Watch’d her departed, till her frequent song 

Call’d him from out the dwelling of the dead. 
Mine is not laid there yet,--and I may bring 

His spirit to rejoin the clay it fled— | 

‘Beloved, listen to me while I sing! 


Spirit! that hoverest now above | 
Thy breathless, and my breathing clay, 
Ascending like the heaven-born dove, | 
That wings its flight from earth away,— 
Come-—-by the unforgotten love 
‘That lingered with us many a day; 
By all my fondness, all my cares, ) 
My troubled thoughts, my ceaseless prayers, 
My soul’s despair, my bosom’s dearth— 
-I call thee back again to earth. 
{ know thy spirit lingers near 
This hallow’d. spot, for I am here; 
Thy wife, who never left thy side 
Since first they deck’d our bridal bed; 
In life thou wert my only guide, 
And why:should’st thou desert me, dead?” ~ 


There is noanswer—is he dead indeed, 

Or soar’d the spirit only to be freed 

From grosser elements, to come, all bright, 

And pure, and glowing, to our world of night? 

My heart ia sick with doubtings, andmy brow 
almost sear’d to madhess—he is cold-- 

Coldasthe marble couch he rests on now, 

And was it buta fabled tale they-told? 
Oh! no, no, no,——"twas true—and he will be 
Soon of the living, and come back to me: 

Here let me linger till the day appears— 
Its light may have more influence than my tears. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
JANET CHURCHILL. 


Be wary then, ott, 
Youth to itself rebels. —Hamer. 


In the bosom of one of those. beautiful amphithea- 
tres, which variegated the wild valley of the Merri- 
mack, aud not many miles from its source, is situated 
the pleasant village of Greensborough; where, a few 
years since, lived General Churchill. 

The world called him ambitious; for they had seen 
him only in the distance, chasing the phantom glory 
through the thick dangers‘of the battle, or plucking 


admiration of the village; the gayest of the festive 


the deciduous laurels of civic famine, and rising of the 
ephemeral tide of popular favour to grasp at power. 
But the world had never seen him in the calm retire~ 
ment of his own fire-side; where the cares and bustling 
scenes of life found no admittance. Here man puts 
off the. tinselled garb which he must wear abroad to 


‘precepts of paternal wisdom, and impressed on her 


| many years enjoyed very little intercourse with their 


gratify the gaze of stupid wonder; and the influences 
of his benevolent heart diffuse themselves and shed a 
kindly charm around. Jn this dear spot General 
Churchill loved to seek a refuge from the angry bic- 
kerings of the world, in the consecrated joys of hal- 
lowed home; for here a beloved one had shared his | 
fondness and solaced his cares. From lisping infancy 
he had watched her budding charms, and with an 
untiring hand ‘had led her up to girlhood. Her art- 
les’ prattle afforded a beautiful contrast with the in- 
sidious etiquette of fashionable life, and gave him a 
purer delight than the applauding clamours of a mul- | 
titude. 

He had early imbued her expanding mind with the 


susceptible heart the beauties of moral truth. 

Had you seen Janet Churchill in the noon-day of 
her youth and beauty, when the bloom of her young 
charms were just ripening into loveliness, you would 
not marvel that her father loved her with the deep 
workings of a parent’s soul. There was an elastic 
elegance in her step which imparted to her sylph-like 
form an eral buoyancy; and there was a witchery in 
her laughing black eye which wotild have beguiled 
the philosophy of a stoic. She had as yet seen little: 
of lifeand knew not eit 

_——~ Ales! how full of thorns | 
And briers is this weary working-day world.” | 

Her path had been strewn with flowers, and every 
smiling object seemed to say that the cheerfulness 
which played round her own guileless heart, was the 
happy heritage of all mankind. Joy sat enthroned 
upon her brow, for disappointment had never yet 
been mingled in her cup, to chill the ardour of her 

Such was Janet Churchill, the pride and envy, and 


group,—the lightest figure in the ‘ merry dance, — 
full of vivacity, and life, and hope, when in the au- 
tumn of — there arrived at Greensborough a: 
distant relation of the family, to pay a long promised 
and long procrastinated visit. Captain Churchill 
was an officer in the regular army, and the represen- 
tative of'a branch of the parent stock, which had at 
an early period migrated to the opening territories in 
the west; and which, owing to a diversity of political 
views, originating in the violent Jeffersonian schism; 
more than the remoteness of their location, had for 


eastern friends. Successive changes however in the 
federal administration, and a conciliating policy at 
length obliterated in a great measure the barriers of 
party, and opened again the avenues of -correspon- 
dence; but there was still a mutual warmess observ- 
able lest they sliould be thought to concéde contested 


it must be owned the infirmity of enlarged minds, and 
shows how deeply the bitter germs of jealousy will 
take root in generous hearts, when fostered by the 
recollection of former friendships. But as Captain 
(Churchill had grown up since the epoch of this un- 
happy feud, he felt none of its'illiberal rancour; and 
it was to extinguish the last lingering remembrances 
of it in the minds of his eastern relatives, as well as 
to relax his mind from tedious formula of duty among 
the rude scenery of the north; that he resolved to bage 
come during the interim of a short furlough the guest — 
of General Charchill. The great object of his mis- 
sion was accomplished with even less difficulty than 
he had dared to anticipate; for no sooner had an inti- 
mation of his intention reached the family at Greens- 
borough, than every unkind remembrance was in- 
stantly banished from their minds, or reverted to only 
to be deprecated as an unnatural obliquity from the 
path of fraternal duty, for which they resolved to 
atone by every demonstration of unteigned friend- 
ship. Although they had never before seen Captain 
Churchill, the ties of consanguinity, and a conviction 
that the. amende honourable was due to his family, 
kindled in their bosoms the most generous sentiments, 
and his arrival was greeted with the warm welcome 
of affectionate hearts, conscious that -their bene- 
volent impulses had been too long withheld by 
the restraints of an idle punctilio. It was a season 
of ingenuous and umeffected gratulation, and none 
participated more deeply in the enthusiasm of the 
occasion than the unsophisticated Janet. She felt a 
joy in common with the rest on seeing the bitter 
animosities which had so long marred the peace, and 
wounded the clanish pride of the family, consigned 
to-an eternal oblivion; and there was something in 
the address of a gallant and accomplished seldier of 
twenty-three, not unlikely to make a favourable im- 
pression on one of the age and temperament of Janet, 
and which she felt it was the privilege of youth and 
innocence to admire. The proverbial honour of a 
soldier receives a voluntary tribute from the softer 
sex, and is a ready passport to their favour and con- 
fidence: besides, her father had been a soldier, and, 
she was ready to award to all who had shared with 
him the toils and dangers of the field, a portion of 
that romantic chivalry: with which her filial partiality 
had invested him. And had she dared for a moment 
to cherish a misgiving of a soldier’s honour, she had 
a redeeming pledge in the name of Captain Churchill; 
for her father had often told her, and not, perhaps, 
without some risings of pride, on adverting to the 
illustrious line from which he traced his lineage; had 
never since the field of Blenheim had made it known 
to fame, been sullied by dishonour. 

"Janet had early learned and thoroughly understood 
the prudent caution which should characterize her 


ground, or betray themselves into the magnanimity of 
making the;first overture. This disingenuous re- 
serve is the attribute of narrow,—though sometimes 


intercourse with the other sex. The oracular lessons 
of her hero revered father, had deeply impressed upon 


ay 
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her filial heart the eeenaley of an habitual exer-|jhe had found in the hospitable family of General | his perspiring to such a degree made him have so ina- 
cise of that modest but uncompromising dignity, ||Churehill, had made a deep impression on. 1 his heart,||ny; for I have known him spoil a new one i in 
with which every virtue always intrenches itself; the ||and were not to be relinquished without. a pang. walking from London. sits | 
charm and pride of woman, whose very aspect elicits || He had: indeed several times interrogated. himself|| @Q. He was a great walker, I believe: . 
the admiration of the unintrusive, and holds impor-|| whether there was not a tie more tender-than that|} 4. Yes, he used to walk from some s, at — , 
tunity in awe. But, Captain Churchill was their||of gratitude, which bound him to Greensborough. on the Green, near Kew Bridge, and rye London, 
guest; he had been welcomed to the bosom of ‘the | He felt the importance. of this question, and had given at all hours in the night; he seldom liked to & = a 
family with the cordiality of a brother, and although||it-an appropriate consideration; but he had never|| carriage, and I never saw him - cone e a 
in point of consanguinity, he stood far removed in} till now been able to discover the true spring of all|| he was too fearful to ride. “ r. Robertson said he 
the collateral line, yet circumstances. of a peculiar his kind affections for that enchanting irl. While could not bear to get upon a ~— .) 
nature had conspired to place him near their hearts; || under the influence of the fascinating spell which her Q. Had he a Scotch accent: ee 
and Janet felt that the grave sanctions of duty were|| presence had thrown around him—he knew not how|| -4. Very broad; he se - , u “ 
in accordance with the high-bounding impulses. of|| dear she was; but now he was to leave her—forever; @. ad you know any 0 : IS Tesations: is 
her congenial bosom to inspire the same unsuspect-|| he earned for the first time that he was bound to her Pe ha a had two ho na) ‘ ndrew 
ing and ingenuo:s confidence for her that was a bro-|| by tender ties, that had entwined themselves around and Gi ert homson, bot eS met Bet were 
ther’s due. every ligament of his heart., He felt that it was an||much with him. Andrew used to a ef . 9 

Captain Churchill felt the responsibility of the|| unfortunate passion; for it could never be consumma- den, and keep it in order, at over pa e die “ 
complicated relations in which he found himself pla-|\ted. His scrupulous sense of honour revolted at the in 
ced; he knew that Janet regarded him as a brother.||idea of degenerating the guest into the lover, and face. at as wi 
and in return he rendered a brother’saffection. Itis||rendering himself obnoxious to the imputation of a pe ctay or, till he fell out of a mulberry-tree 
true he sometimes thought that had he not been re-|| abusing hospitality, by perverting its immunities to : } 
strained by the obligations of fraternal ties, he could|| illegitimate ends. But his unguarded heart had been ove 
have loved her with more than a brother’s love;-and|| imperceptibly drawn into the powerful dilemma, and atin 
Wy he was not insensible that there was danger in unre-||he resolved to pay the forfeit of his imprudence, by 
strained communion with so divine a being as Janet; ||smothering the hopeless passion in his own breast. 2 
i. ut he appealed to the rectitude of his motives, and||In his painful extremity he ever sought a balm in the COSBEn Styne we ae g ee? 


assured himself that the sacred relation which they/|| bitter cup of unrequited love, and hoped in his heart janes tell. about 
had recognized, the means of bringing them so closely || that the fair angel whose happiness he now felt was , 


together, was itself a guarantee that no unbidden|| dearer to him than his own existance, had. not felt ||: 
‘gdp a ae A. Very often; he used to wear a light-coloured 
passion could ever find access to their bosoms, to pro-|| the desolating flame that burned in his own: breast. 3 : res Jig, BFC ca 
great coat, and commonly kept it on in the house; he 
ie fane the holy rites of their ideal fraternity. But in their last sad interview, the most. interest- Ngee 
was a strange, ijl-formed, little figure of a man; but | 
oa) There is a philosophy in the human heart,—it is|jing, agonizing moment of their lives he found that 
have heard him and Quin, and Paterson, talk toget1.- 
1 the poesy of passion—that prostrates all the fine-spun||even this consolation was denied him. 
at Thomson’s, that I have listened tc 
W theories of wisdom, and overleaps the barriersof cal-||_— Conclusion next week. | 
Bee culating reason; it owns no laws but: what itself has 


. | THOMSON THE POET. | Q. Quin was frequently there: I suppose? 
made, ang she venal policy, that seeks to The follawing iaterestimg memoranda of the author of the|| Yes; Mrs. Hobart, his housekeeper, often wis!)- 
travene it. It now moves. but by the purest, holiest 


i Seasons, is taken from the London Table Book, into which || ed Quin dead, he made her master drink so. I have 
motives, such as angels’ feel, and where it stamps its. 


it was copied from the Weekly Entertainer, published at|| .con him and Quin coming from the Castle together 
hi signet-mark, time and all its destroying train pass|} Sherburne, in Dorsetshire, in the year 1800, It was com- " Q 8 5 
pe powerless by. Open once the avenue to the heart, 


municated to the latter work by the Earl of Buchan, there ih tie 
and in vain do we attempt to trammel its congeniall| Jers stion appears to have taken place between the ‘writer house, he frequently sat with a bowl of punch before 
springs; and whatever pretence has been employed and a peruke-maker, named Taylor, who was in 1791, a him, and that a good large one too. 
to hush the suggestions of prudence and bring in|| barber at Riehmond, Surrey. Q. Did he sit much in his garden? 
contact two kindred souls, the collision will produce @. Mr. Taylor, do you remember any a of|| 4. Yes, he had amarbour at the end of it, where 
the spark that kindlesinto love. Some one has beau-|| Thomson, who lived in Kew-lane some years ago? he used to write in summertime. I have known hin 
tifully said that ‘* love is an enemy that must be com-|| A. Thomagn?— lie along by himself upon the grass near it, and talk 
batted at a distance, he always hasan emissary with-|| QQ Thomson, the poet. Ve as though three or four people were along with him. 
in the castle, who, if you suffer him to sepraneh, will]! 44, ‘Ay, very well.. I have taken him by the nose (This might probably be When he was reciting his 
surely give him possession.” many hundred times. I shaved him,] believe, seven||own compositions.) 
dSind: chance, or a most singular coincidence of|| or eight years, or more; he had a face as long as aj} @. Did you ever see any of his writing? 
purpose:threw them always in each others way; in|! horse; and he perspired so much, that Iremember,af-|| .4. I was once attempted, I remember, to take a 
the morning: ride, the rural ramble, or the’ evening || ter walking one day in summer, I. shaved his head peep; his papers used to lie in a loose pile upon the 
dance, he was always by herside. She would listen}! without lather by his own desire. His hair was as|| table in his study, and I longed for a look at them a 
with breathless interest to his description of. the|| soft as a camel's; I hardly ever felt such; and yet it|| good while: so one morning while I was waiting in 
scenes and adventures of foreign travel; or the perils|| crew so remarkably, that if it. was but an inch long,|| the room to shave him, and he was longer than usual! 
and hair-breadth escapes of the field of war, and ini jt stood upright an end from his head like .a brush. || before he came down, I slipped off the top sheet of 
return would:warble with soul-touching sweetuess,||(Mr. Robertson* confirmed this remark.) paper, and expected. to find something very, curious, 
qghome favourite aise ‘Time passed unmarked, but for Q. His person, Lam told , was large and clumsy? . but I could make nothing of it. T could not even 
its lose, and ~when the: period of his. furlough had|| 4, Yes; he was pretty corpulent, and stooped fof- || read it, for the letters looked like all in one. 
elapsed, Captain Churchill felt unwilling to inter- || ward rather when he walked, as though he was. full .Q. He was very affable in his manner? * 
rupt the enjoyments which he had as yet but just}| of thought;. he was very, careless and negligent!|. .4.;,.O. yes!.he had no pride; he, was very free in his 
tasted, and determined toprocure their renewal. He}} about his dress; and wore his. clothes remarkably|| conversation,and very cheerful, and one, of the best 
was unehle fully ‘to satisfy Kimself what could be the plain... (Mr. Robertson, when. I read this to him, natured men that ever lived. | ; 
cause of this ‘growing attachment: indeed he never said, ‘ He was clean, and re slovenly, died hve al} Q. He was seldom much burthened with cash: 
thought or Jooking farther than the ingenuous kind- good deal. WNo;,to be.sure he was deuced long-winded; but 
hess and hospitality whieh had been shown him by -Q. Didhe always wear a when he. had. money,,be, would send for his creditors, 
every .member of» the sfamily.» He never dreamed|| ‘Always, in my memory, vary extravagant and pay them,all.round; he. has pajd my master be- 
that love with his magie talisman had touclred their he was with them. _I have'seen a dozen at .a time|| tween twenty and thirty poundsatatime. . 
hearts, and struck from the tenderest chord a note of hanging up in my master’s shop, and. all of. them so} QQ. You did. not keep. a shop papeselt then at that 
harmony; but the period-was fast approaching. that} big that. nobody else could wearthem, 
had held.him. so long.in willingness... Ae ‘No. sir: Llived with one bere fee twen- 
He had looked forward -with unfeigned to the it ty yeats; and it was while,I was apprentice and jour- 
the period fixed on for hig departure; enjoy respecting him. neyman with himthat I used to wait on Mr, Thomson: 
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Lander made his majors and bobs, and a person of 
the name of Tayuor, in Craven-strect, in the Strand, 
made his tie-wigs. An excellent customer he was to 
both. 

Q. Did you tial any of his visitors? | 

A. Yes; Quin and Lyttleton, sir George,. I think 
he was called. He was so tender-faced I remember, 
and’so devilish difficult to shave, that none of the men 
in the shop dared to venture on him except myself. 
J have often taken Quin by the nose too, which re- 
quired some courage, let me tell you.. One day he 


asked particularly if the razor .was in good order:| 


and protested he had as many barbers’ ears in his 
parlour at home, as any boy had of birds’ eggs on a 
string; and swore, if I did not shave him smoothly, 
he would add mine to the number. “ Ah,’ said 
Thomson, “ Wull shaves very well, I assure you.” 

@. You have seen the “ Seasons,” I suppose? _. 

A. Yes, sir; and once had a great deal of them by 
heart. (He here quoted a passage from “ Spring.”) 
Shepherd, who formerly kept the Castle inn, showed 
me a book of Thomson's writing, which was about! 
the rebellion in 1745, and set to music, but I think he 
told me not published. (I mentioned this to Mr. 
Robertson, but he thought Taylor had made a small 
mistake; perhaps it might be some of the patriotic 
songs in the masque of Alfred.) 

@. The cause of his death is said to have been by 
taking a boat from Kew to Richmond, when he was 
much heated by walking? 

A. No; I believe he got the better of that; but 
having had a batch of drinking with Quin, he took a 
quantity of cream of tartar, as he frequently did on 
such occasions, which, with a fever before, carried 
him off. . (Mr. Robertson did not assent to this.) 

Q. He lived, I think, in Kew Foot-lane? 

A. Yes, and died there; at the furthest house next 
Richmond Gardens, now Mr. Boscawen’s. He lived 
sometime before at a smaller one higher up, inhabi- 
ted by Mrs. Davis. 

Q. Did you attend on him to the last? 

4. Sir, I shaved him the very day before his death; 

he was very weak, but made a shift to sit *ip in bed. 

I asked him how he found himself that morning. 
‘Ah, Wull,” he replied, “I am very bad indeed.” 
(Mr. Robertson told me, he ordered this operation 
himself as a refreshment to his friend.) 


Taylor concluded by giving a hearty encomium on| 


his character. 

This conversation took place at one of the alcoves 
on Richmond-green, where I accidentally dropped ii:. 
{ afterwards found it was a rural rendezvous for a 
set of old invalids on nature's infirm list; who met 
there every afternoon, in fine weather, to recount ant 
comment on the ‘* tale of other times.” | 

{ inquired after Lander, and Mrs. Hobart, sui 
Taylor, of Craven street, but found that none of 
them were surviving. Mrs. Hobart was thought to 
have had a daughter married in town, called Eger- 
ton; but it was not ljxely, from the distance of time, 
that. she could impart any thingnew. = 

Taylor told me, the late Dr. Dodd had applied. to 
hitn several years ago for anecdotes and information 
relative to Thomson. 

Park Egerton, the bookseller, ‘near. Whitehall, 


tells me,.that. when Thomson first came to London, 
he took up his -abode with his predecessor,’ Millan, 
and finished his poem of “ Winter,” in the apart- 
ment over the shop; that Millan printed it for him, 
and it remained on his shelves a long time unnoticed; 
but after Thomson began to gain some reputation as 
a poet, he either went himself, or was taken by Mal- 
let, to Miller in the Strand, with whom he’ entered 
into new engagements for printing his works; which 


so much. incensed Millan, his first patron, and. his 


countryman also, that they never afterwards were 


cordially reconciled, although lord Lyttleton took 
uncommon pains to mediate between them. 
SERVANTS IN HIGH LIFE. 

The Housekeeper.—This domestic has under her 
care, at her special command, the grocer, the butch- 
er, the baker, the green grocer, the pastry cook, the 
dilman, and the.fishmonger. In many families the, 
average amount of the bill of those tradespeople ex- 
ceeds 500/ a year, to speak within a very narrow 
compass, so that the lady who superintends this list, 
pockets at least 10 per cent. upon 3,500/ a year, a 
calculation, which makes her mistress of 3501 a 
year annually; independent of her wages, which are 
enormously high, indeed, proportioned to the expen- 
diture of the family. 

The Butler.—This personage has under his con- 
trol the boot maker, the hatter, the wine merchant, 
and the tailor. It i estimated that in some families 
the tailor alone pays 200/ a year to the butler 
for the custom. How much cabbage is he not enti- 
tled to for the important services he renders to this 


despot of the kitchen? The intimacy between ‘him |} 


and tradesmen in his list, is kept up by an honest 
interchange of services. The butler looks at the 
bottom of their bills, without ever glancing at the 
items, and regularly deducts his “ regulars.” The 
interposition of any other tradesman is ridiculous. 
Ifthe master happens to order-clothes upon the re- 
commendation of some dashing friend, at the house 
of a -‘suidder,” unknown to the butler, this trusty 
servant, if he does not “ poison” the stitches, is sure 
to persuade his master that the ‘‘ new cut’ i is most 


miserably deficient, and absolutely duns him with 


complaints, until he throws the clothes to the worthy 
person who is entitled to the “ cast offs” (the butler 
himself,) and orders the old tradesman to decorate 
his person once mote. 

The Lady's Maid.—The lady’ s maid rules over the 
milliner and the silk mercer. Her profits are very 


great indeed. She uniformly takes the custom of} 


the family to some one of the “‘worthies,” whose 
practices we have described under an appropriate 


head, and she has for herself all the cast off clothes,| 


besides her per centage for the recommendation.— 
Her power is the greater, as, when she finds it neces- 
sary to exercise it, she has to address herself to the 
vanity of the weaker sex. 

The Coachman.—This potentate settles with thal 


i coachmaker, the corn chandler, andthe harness ma- 


ker. He is a great “‘poisoner” of stitches, spoiler of 
‘corn, atid contaminator of varnish, and his horses are 
sure ‘to éat five times as much as those of other peo- 
ple. ‘The farrier comes under his authority sometimes, 
but thistradesman more frequently is indebted to the 
who sickens and shoes the horses as often'as 
he pleases, and regularly demands a moiety of the 
‘amount of the medicine and shoes. | 
The’ Groom.—This servant plunders. most exten- 
tively: “His profits are not knéwn-to his fellow ser- 


‘will not hesitate to hide e spavin for 2 102 note.— 


— 


—— 


friend, will give an idea of theit extent. ‘The ser- 
vant of an Irish nobleman who temained in London 
no more than three months, was presented by the 
milk-man with a 5! note for the recommendation 
which obtained for that paltry tradesman the custom 
of the family. ~The insolence of the lazy servants 
of the residence of the west end of the town is into- 
lerable. A gentleman whose,information upon sub- 
jects of this sort is extremely'accurate, has just in- 
formed us that he was present when a friend, who re- 
sides in Wimpole street, turned away six of his ser- 
vants for refusing to substitute cold for hot meat at 
their breakfasts. 

The Steward has the less under his care; and he 
never fails to recommend short leases. in order to in- 
crease profits. Times. 


Extract from a Critique on Lord- Byron. 

In no productions on modern genius is the recipro- 
cal influence of morals and literature more distinctly 
seen, than in those of the author of ‘Childe Harold. 
His character produced the poems, and it cannot be 
doubted that his poems are adapted to produce such a 
character. His heroes speak a language supplied not 
more by imagination, thanconsciousness. They are 
not those machines, that, by a contrivance of the ar- 
tist, send forth a music of their own, but instruments 
through which he breathes his very soul, in tones of 
agonized sensibility, that cannot but give a sympa- 
thetic impulse to those who hear. The desolate mi- 
santhropy of his mind rises and throws its dark shade 
over his poetry, like one of his own ruined castles; 
we fee] it to be sublime, but we forget that it isa 
sublimity it cannot have, till it is abandoned of every 
thing that is kind, peaceful, and happy, and its halls 
are ready to become the haunts of out-laws and as- 
sassins. Nor are his more tender and affectionate 


out a feeling of uneasiness. It is not that we can 
here and there select a proposition formally false or 
pernicious, but that he leaves an impression unfavo- 
| rable to a healthy state of thought and feeling, pe- 
Culiatly dangerous to the finest minds, and most sus- 
ceptible hearts. They are the.scene of a summer 
evening, where all is tender, beautiful, and grand; 
but the damps of disease descend with the dews of 
heaven, and the pestilent vapours of night are breath- 
ed‘in with the fragrance and balm, and the delicate 
and fair are the surest victims of the exposure. 
Crebillon—W hen Crebillon was composing his tra- 
lgedy of Catalino, a friend called on him, :and was 
surprised to see four large ravens sittihg at his elbow. 
“Walk gently, my good friend,” said the -poet, 
walk gently, or you will put my conspirators to 
flight.” In his last illnes, Crebillion expressed great 
regret that he would not live to finish his play which 
he had in hand, having gone through two acts of it 
only. The only Physician who attended him, beg- 


tillon turned to him, and with, smile, repeated a line 
from one of the acts—* Say: shall the assassin be the 


vants, for he has to look after the horse dealer, = man's heir. ‘ 


| Hay and oats supply him ‘with still more profits. It 
has been stated to us, that a noble Lord, who is con- 
nected with one of the great hunts, lost, for, some, 
years by his groom, at the rate of at least 10001. an- 
nually. 
for plunder are inconceivably great.’ 


The depredations committed upon the wéalthy 


the eminent in rank by these reptiles, have been go- 
ng on fora series of years without interruption. A 
little circumstance which was mentioned to us by 2 


“We can readily believe this, as the facilities 


A hal Bon Mét-Some person having men- 
tioned to great Anti-apocryphal Champion, that 
a learned Divine hada pamphlet in the press which 
would grind , him to powder, “He had better not,” 
was the reply, “ or shall blow up. 


“Be always more ready to forpie, than to return 


an injury: He that watches for ‘an opportunity of re- 
venge, lieth in wait against himself, and draweth 
down mischief on his own head. 


passages those to which we can yield ourselves with- © 


ged that he would bequeath him the two acts. Cre- 
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[From the Boston Statesman. | 
LOVE’S VAGARIES. 
No. I. 


I was in love on e;—'twas a boyish freak, 


‘Ani one which savoured much of childish 


_tolly, 


And though my heart has never chanced.to 


break, 


Yet oftentimes ’tis sadly melancholy, 
So much so, that I care but little whether 
1t breaks or not! but’tisin rainy weather. 


That [am most afflicted—when the sun 


Is shorn of his bright beams—and the chaste 


moon 


Pours not her mellow light, when day is done— 
The lovesick boy’s and maiden’s choicest 


ny 
When the young playful stars their sport give 
And light and joy seem fled forever more— 


And nature’s face looks sad;—for then [ deem, 
That she like nie, the chifd of hopes and fears, 
Weeps in affliction—even the rain drops seem 
The gushings of a heart o’ertlowed with tears, 
‘And then departed scenes wake from their 


sleep, . 
And then, poor silly boy, I can’t but weep. 


But of my love! Her name—I would not dare, 
Kor all the pearls that sleep beneath the sea, 


For all the treasures of the earth and air, 
For all the wealth of perfumed Araby, 


mine! 


Rest— rest in peace within thy silent shrine. 


She was as gentle as the watos of spring, 


At whose low call spring forth the innocent 


flowers: 

And thus even with her sweet lips uttering, . 

Rapture and 
bowers, 


And clung to her, even as the flower’s perfume 
Clings to the hand that crushed it in its bloom, 


’ Yet her's were fatal gifts! I saw her placed 
Beneath the turf—with burning eye [ read 


The few brief words her dying hand had traced; 
es coe enough—my heart was with the 
e 


H elmless o'er madness’ weltering waves I swept, 
Pill reason came again—and then I wept!” 


JUAN. 


“No. HL. 


I was in love once more! put not so much, | , 
As when first by the boy-god” 


_ such at 
Strong feelings of devotion, as when first 
Iknelt a worshipper at beauty’s shrine, 


And owned no higher power, First Love than 
thine! at 


Strange that so soon I should forget “ rief—- 
So soon become idolater aint 

But so it was;—iny morning was but brief, . 
And sofrow’s tears soon washed away the 

nd then for a dark eye andcherry lip, . 
The grave and ended our fellowship’ 


My second love!—-I’d christen her Estelle, 
She was the very essence of all hope 
With wild and’glancing eyé like the gazelle, 
And footstepsgentle as the antelope, 
he stole into my heart and plaatedthere 
A thorn, which tho 
tobear’ 


She was a belle! how have I glowed with pride, 


-' As I beheld ber host of worshippers? 
And standing in my glory byher side; 


I deemed there was no power on earth like 


her’s 


To sway the human heart—and laughed aloud, 


To think that Lalone, from all:-that vawed, 


Could win the love of die so beautiful! 
But passion changes with the changing tide; 
Dye found itso, for while my heart was full 
And mean to the brim ‘with joy, and 
pride, Mi TC 
found—oh most unthought of agony, 
She loved the others fullasmuch asme! 


And so mostmanfully I took my leave, . . 
_ For love admits of no community;-- 
And thinking it as boyish quitete grieve, — 
J seized one lucky opportunity, 


joy sprang from their roseate 


And my heart throbbed again—but not with | 


ugh "twas sharp, J joyed 


far as regards intellect. 
his poetry smooth and harmonioas.. The prin- 


then, 
Fortiwith became a wancerer again. 


JUAN. 


No. Til, 


I saw my-first love buried'—when "twas done, 
I deemed life had no bliss in store for me; 

I saw my second fairly wooed and won! 
And yet, forgive, Eternal Constancy, 

Thou guardian genius of all married men, 
Forgive the crime, but—I'm in love again? 


I would not have believed it—-no, not even, 
Had I beheld it written on the sky! 
For I believe ‘matches are made ir Heaven,’ 
And when I| saw my first love droop and die. 
I' deemed my fate sealed:—-but "twas all the 
same, 
When my heart kindled with its second flame. 


But the least said upon that point the better. 
Now for my love with little Christabelle! 
"Twas on a moonlight eve that first I met her, 
The when and where ’tis needless here to 
tell,’ 
Suffice to say, we loved when first we met-- 
And to love once is—never to forget. 


I won't for fear, pourtray to you her face, 
But then her hand and foot——with such a foot, 
A man might walk the rainbow, nor efface 
One of its glorious tints!--that hand would 


4 put nae 
ite f the lily inthe shade! 
Utter—e’en though that word might make her 


The light that round the Queen of Beauty 
played, 


| 


When first she sprang forth from her ocean cell, 
Was not.so lovely half, as is the air 
Of gracefulness that floats round Christabelle! 
Her eyes—were there but such another pair, 
The stars. might slumber in eternal night— | 
’ For with such eyes, we should not miss their 
light. . | 


Most beauteous Night! how do | welcome thee! 
_ For ’twas with thee I first met Christabelle! 
And yon bright moon, and all her pageantry 
Of glittering stars are witnesses how well 
My vows have been observed:—how well they 
may, 
[*}} tell ihée, Reader, on some future day. 


JUAN. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1828. 


|THE NEW-ENGLAND WEEKLY 
REVIEW. 
We have received the first number of this 
journal, which has been commenced at Hart- 
ford, Conn. under the editorial auspices. of 
George D. Prentice, Esq. This gentleman is 
fayourably known to most of our reacers, as a 


{son cf the muses—has written many credita- 


ble articles of poetry, and possesses many 
qualifications of mind which will be*import- 
antly serviceable to him in his new capacity 
of. editor. We are always pleased to num- 
ber men of talent and education, among the 
editorial fraternity. It is such flattering unc- 
tion toa young man’s ambition to be the con- 
ductor of a public journal, that we have too 
many of them officiating as such who have but 
very slendér’ matérials, for the creditable ac- 


tion, a knowledge of modern literature, and a 
| taste for poetry and the drama to make an edi- 
jtor. Itis a business of experiente, requiring 
innate strength Of understanding, as well as an 
}experimental knowledge of human affairs 
{Judging from the number of the Review before 
us, we should say Mr.:Prentice was.fully.qual- 
ified to perform the duties of his situation so 
3 re is politics are tem- 
pefate, ‘his literary opinions discriminate, and 


cipal: faults’ of ‘the latter, in our estimation, are 


complishment the office. It requires some-}: 
thing more than an ordinary, English edaca-, 


those for which-he so warmly condemns Mr. 
Willis, sameness and uniformity. And here we 
will take the liberty of dissenting from the ob- 
servations of the Review, relative to Willis’s 
poems. 

Indeed we were a little surprised, as well as 
chagrined at the severity of the criticism, more 
particularly so as it comes from oue who has so 
long been a dabbler in Helicon. We do not 
intend to invalidate the inspiration of the cri- 
tic, yet we should consider it,rather an ungen- 
erous, if not an unjust denunciation should 
Willis speak egually revalent of the ‘produc- 
tions of Byron. The contrast between the 
writers is about the same. Mr. Prentice is a 
man (we presume) about thirty, has written 
half a dozen.pieces of poetry, which some of 
his friends have eulogised as being above me- 
diocrity, ‘This flattery has been expressed in 
the public journals, and a portion of the public 
took it for earnest and. echoed it. Here this 
gentieman’s pretensions rest. Mr. Willis, is a 
young gentleman, -about twenty, has written 
some of the most refined, delicate and beauti- 
ful verse that was ever penned. His name as 
their author has been but recently given to the 
public, yet it is now familiar with every poet 
and admirer of peetry this side of the Atlantic. 
He has published a volume of gems under. tne 
modest name of Sketches in Verse, which has 
been commended by most of the standard jour- 
nals in the country, yet Mr. Prentice, the new 
editor, and would-be Olympus, has thought 
proper to denounce him a luminary of the 
fourth magnitude, ‘and a tolerable verse maker. 
We admire his modesty forsooth, and com- 
mend his critical acumen, and above all things 
we could enjoy a review of the works of George 
D. Prentice, Esq. written in the same liberal 
spirit, and by the same pen. A modein Lon- 
ginus is about to astonish the world, Alas for 
the poor children of song, let them come to 
judgment with decaying hopes and flickering 
aspirations. But let us hear the observations of 
‘this American Gifford, and tremble. ‘ We 
have been several times requested to give an 
opinion of Willis’s poems.” Indeed! Your 
opiwiens are of vast importance then. ‘He 


‘| writes tolerable verse, for one who has seen a 
: | score of summers—yet we cannot discover that 


he has made the least improvement the last 


E|five years.” Five years! Wallis must have 


been fifteen years old at this calculation, and if 
he could have written as well then as he has 
subsequently, what a prodigy the fellow is.— 
But this all goes for nothing in the judgment of 
our critic. He is affected with the gangrene 
when he examines the productions of. this 
young man, hunts out all his blemishes with 
the argus eyes of jealousy, and lashes him with 
all the arrogance of a newly instaled dictator. 
He says that “Willis is not @ scholar—his' 
page is never enriched by classical allusion.” 
This is absolutely carrying the animadversion 
too far, From boyhood. Willis has been a de- 
voted and arduous student, and his writings are 
full of the purest classftal images. It cannot 
be expected that one so young should have for- 
gotten all the delicious: feelings of his nature 
should have thrown by the passionate emana- 
tions of an enthusiastic soul for the lore of 
books. He.has mot as yet worshipped learn- 
ing.as a god, and strewn the beautiful flowers 
of his imagination with pedantry and an affec- 
tation of wisdom. He*has not dashed from his 
fips the cup of human felicity, nirceased to 
revel amid the * Sunfly lawns and dewy flowers,’ 
‘ when the lark is painted on the clear blue sky,’ 
and: the brooks, are full of natures melody. 
His heart has not become torpid to the beauties. 
of nature, nor his fay darkened by the obli- 
vious wings of time. 

He is yét i thé hey day of yéuth, arid has 
written as youth might “be expectéd to write, 
‘from feelings rather than jmifation, frem the 
theory of bis day dreams,rather than the dull 


| means involved. 


a dozen different passages of Roy’s poetry cor- 
rectly, and says he quotes altogether from me- 
mory. It isstrange that he should be so fami- 
liar with the productions that he dislikes, and 
considers so inferior. It is strange that he 
should devote so much of his attention to one 
whom he considers comparatively as a boy, and 
he must have a strangely contemptible opmion 
of his own poetry, if he will select frow the 
whole mass of it what he considers the best 
article, and peruse it with the same liberality 
of judgment, after he has read The Sacrifice of 
Abraham, Jephta’s Daughter, or some equally 
beautiful production of Willis’s. He talks of 
Roy’s being greatly addicted to the description 
of beautiful women, and all the poetry in the 
first number of the Review is written by the edi- 
tor, (if we don’t mistake his style,) one artiele ot 
which is “ written on seeing a Beautiful Young 
Lady at Church,” the other, *‘Lines to a Lady.”’ 
This is precept without practice. If he thinks 
it an error in another and a younger man to 
make beauty the subject of his story, why in 
the naine of all that is horrible, does he prate 
of it himself. The truth is, we think Mr. Pren- 
tice’s critique of Willis’s poems a very unjust 
one, and had we not a better opinion of the 
man, we should fear he was influenced in the 
matter by some private pique, In conclusion 
we hope he will take these observations good 
naturedly. Willis was always a favourite of 
ours, and we dislike to see him unjustly abus- 
ed. Too much praise has been bestowed on him 
of late, but he has done much to deserve it. 
We are aware that it frequently has a bad-e!- 
fect upon the young and credulous, and we 
caution Mr. Willis to believe less than one halt 
the eulogy that has been lavished on his pro- 
ductions, We should have had no objections 


to hear him moderately censured, rather inthe 


form.of advice however, than criticism. Mr. 
Prentice is entirely too severe. Moderation 
and modesty are becoming virtues in a debut- 
ante. Look to it George, look to it. 


HENRY NEELE. 

The death, by suicide, of Henry Neele, Esq. 
the poet, the gentleman and the philauthropist, 
has justly produced an excitement in the liter- ' 
ary world. Asapoet Mr. Neele, is justly enti- 
tled to much commendation, His writings tho’ 
few, were always characterised by a depth of 
feeling, a purity of sentiment, and a dignity of 
thought, but seldo’n met with among the pro- 
ductions of modern bards: His literary attain- 
ments were numerous and extensive, his pri- 
vate character as a gentleman of spotless in- 
tegrity, was without a blemish, and his modes- 
ty as a writer (a trait in authorship which has 
almost become extinct at the present age,) was 
the brightest and most alluting gem in the 
coronal of his fame. For a few months prior 
to his death, Mr. Neele, had been engaged in 
the composition of a work called the “Komance 
of History,” the principal object of which was 
to illustrate the most striking events in the 
lives of Kings and Princes, and other illustri- 
ous individuals, and to render them more gen- 
erally interesting, by enveloping real inci- 
dents in the seductive garb of fiction. Several 
of these Sketches have been published, ai 
are partieularly distinguished by the vivacity 
and sprightliness of the style in‘which they are 
written, as by the purity and fertility of their 
atithor’s imagination. It was at first believed 
that the lamented subject of this brief notice, 
was urged to the commission of the act which 
terminated his existance, by pecuniary difficul- 
ty, but on examining iuto his affairs, of this na- 
ture, it was discovered that he was not by any 
d. The jury that held an in- 
quest over-his' body, proriounced a verdict of 
insanity proceeding from an overheated ima- 

Mr. Neele was of middle-age, short in sta- 


t 

i... | And made » farewell bow and speech—and | /realities of earth. Mr. Prentice quotes nearly 
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wre, an@Mamiable and inoffensive in manner. 
No man apparently, enjoyed life with greater 
zest; when happy in the company of his friends 
and acquaintance, he seemed, tov, one of 
those formed to glide through the world unaf- 
fected by any of those circumstances which ag- 
itate.the mind, or unsettle the pursuits of men 
» who boast of a more fiery temperament. 

He must have perished nearly at the same 
time with poor Conway. Alas for the frailties 
of genius. 


*¢ Oh wish it not! 
That with the minstrels hallow’d fire 
Thy son belov’d should sweep the lyre; _ 
For what avails the voice of fame, 
‘The lauret’s bust, the deathless name? 
The only meed the poet gains 
_ For all his sorrows, all his pains; _ 
Too late’tis given—too late our sighs, 
‘To mourn the woes he felt arise, 
He hears them not!” 


MRS. ROYAL. 

A late number of the New York Courier con- 
tains the annexed letter from this distinguished 
literary lady. It appears that her long an- 
ticipated Black Book is about to be published. 
The editorial fraternity are not spared, and the 
legislature of this state are said to be handled 
in caustic terms. We don’t know in what 
manner these gentry have offended her lady- 
ship, but inasmuch as she has been aggrieved, 
she will endeavour to make her Black Book an 
ample rod of retaliation. 


Washington City, Marci 12, 1828. 


Dear Mr. 

1 expect soon to have the pleasure of ‘send- 
ing you the Black Book, two stqut volumes, 
though it goes on slow for want of hands, all 
the hands almost being engaged by the Go- 
vernment printers; could you not send two or 
three good hands, they will get good wages, 
and the cash too—Greer is doing my work, a 
very clever man, but slow. | am still confined 
to ny bed though I sit up and write, have not 
walked one step yet, and probably will not 
these three months to come. 1 had the mis- 
fortune to lose (or more likely it was stolen oat 
of the stage,) my subscription book, between 
Poughkeepsie and New York, on my journey; 
not hearing of it since, must beg the favour of 
you to notice it in your paper. There was a 
blackguard set in the stage, (mostly stage dri- 
vers,) I think they took it merely out of mis- 


chief. ‘It is a large covered book (quarto,) |: 


with my name in it in several places in writing 
and print, and the signatures of nearly all the 
distinguished men in the Union, amongst 
which, are the President of the United States, 
Vice President, Governors Clinton, Lincoln of 
Mass., Lincoln of Maine, Pearce of N. H., But- 
ler of Vt., &c. &c., and a subscription for one 
entire unpublished work, viz, Letters from Ala- 
bama. The prospectus of three works at the 
beginning; I some how think it must be at No. 
5 Courtland-street,.in New York, though they 
denied it to me. 
My confinement andiliterary duties together, 
ut it out of my power to give you the news: 
Mr. Randolph has recovered and is in the house 
again. He and White of O., had a battle of 
words to day, asI have been told—they are 
sometimes pretty warm, particularly when they 
drag in the Presidential question.—But al- 
though I would freely communicate any intel- 
ligence I might happen to hear, I do not med- 
dlewith politics. 
How is my friend Noah? and the Advocate, 
(I mean Mr. Bennet, former Editor; I owe that 
oung man much,)—How is the Pink? I owe 
him a little too; put himin mind of it; ask him 
if he knows whe that was'I-nfet at Mr. Howe's 
one svonieg | have lashed your city, well in 
the Black Book, for its bigotry and Missionary 
madness, particularly your females. It is the 
interest those black-coats have with the women 
that ruins the country; thuse sly deceivers who 
know if they get in with the women, the men 
will come over of course—but their reign is 
short: I see that when men get without the; 
jurisdiction of petty-coat government, they act 
tike men—witness Pennsylvania legislature. If 
this legislature had: been composed of women, 
these Priests would have carried the day—you 
will laugh when you see the Black Book about 
the Priests"and the women. Appropos,’ has 
any of the missio papers replied to my last 
letter to you; should you see any of their re- 


marks, have the goodness to forward them to 
me. I was determined not to stop till [ wrote 
up my sheet. Be pleased to accept the assur- 
ance of my distinguished regard and esteem 
while I am yours, 


Editorial.-The redoubtable Colonel Stone 
of the Commercial and our friends of the Cou- 
rier have been at loggerheads lately. 1t would 


seem that the editors of the Courier have been | 
unusually active in obtaining foreign news for: 


the columns of «their paper, particularly some 
recent intelligence from Turkey. The editor of 
the Commercial calls those of the Courier, 
‘juvenile contemporaries, and attributes their 
false intelligence to ignorance as to the proper 
sources for obtaining information.” The edi- 
tors of the Courier proved their information to 
be the earliest and the most correct, conse- 
quently the Colonel was worsted, and his op 
ponents blew the horn of triumph most vin. 
dictively at his expense. ae 


EDITORIAL COURTESIES. 


The last number of the Literary Cadet pre- 
faces a short sketch of John Neals character 
in the following complimentary terms: 

When David Garrick was at the zenith of his 
glory, he was one day called upon, by a noble 
lord, who had determined to make the stage 
his profession, who asked the celebrated trage- 
dian what course he should pursué,to attract 
public attention, and ensure success, while de- 
voting his time and talentsto the stage. “My 
Lord,” responded Garrick, ‘I have now lived 
some forty years, and although I have the van- 
ity to believe, that I have risen to eminence 
by the force of my own talents and industry, 
long practice and observation has assured me, 
that he who is the most impudent, vulgar, ped- 
antic and egotistical, is far more certain of suc- 
cess, than the industrions, and the really meri- 
torious. Ihave seen the veriest blackguard 
rise to what ,is esteemed nominal eminence, 
whilst thousands of the really deserving have 
failed, and died ami¢st the depths of Bscari: 
ty. Ifyou hope for success, my Lord, assume 
as much impudence as you can muster; and my 
word for it, you will, in the end, succeed in ac- 
quiring, a due proportion of notoriety.” . 

John Neal, the editor of the Portland Yan- 
kee, seems to have adhered to the advice of 
Garrick, and by a variety of methods, has, at 
last succeeded in making himself known to the 
world, as the manufacturer of coarse scurrility, 
low obscenity—aye, low obscenity and profan- 
ity. 

The remainder of the article which occupies 
more than two columns of the Cadet is writ- 
ten in a similar spirit with the above. If Mr. 
Neal is entitled to one half of the obloquy 
which is lavished upon him by the Cadet, he 
must indeed be a man perfectly divested of 
principle. ‘The Newburyport Herald andN. Y. 
Evening City Gazette are equally severe in 
their strictures upon him. The latter publica- 
tion says the editor of the Yankee is “destitute 
of all the ties, and incapable of the sympathies 
which bind man to society, he is inaccessible to 
remonstrance or conviction. An outlaw in the 
community which gave him birth, the destroyer 
(by his own confession) of a parent’s peace, 


uncontrolled by all filial considerations, what |. 


can astranger,—one whom he has never seen, 
or known, hope to accomplish towards the re- 
formation of thisunhappy*man? Even shame 
can have no influefice over his wicked heart. 
He has been contemned, exposed justly, ridi- 
culed and scorned without the intended salu- 
tary effect. With such a caitiff, why should 


we contend—a treacherous son, an avowed| F 


and mercenary slandérer, who, when truth 
comes forth, salutes his antagonist with the 
dirt and filth he has acquirid from his intimates, 
in every place he has resided, what, we repeat, 
can we gain bya controversy with him? what 
such a creature says about our pursuits here, 
or our moral conduct in Portland, ef course, 
can have noeffect; we only repeat, that in all 
situations and places, we have faithfully dis- 
charged our duty.” 


. Hard language this Mr. Neal and difficult to 


swallow. If however, it is unjust we have 
‘mistaken the disposition of the Yankee if it is 
tamely submitted to. Suchcomments from the 


, be disgraceful in some way, either to the char- 
acter of the accuser or the accused. | 


THE DRAMA & ITS DEVOTEES. 

Miss Rock’s benefit on Monday night pro- 
duced about seven hundred dollars. Her Lady 
Bell is an exquisite performance, and met with 
‘much approbation, Wemyss as Millamour, 
‘Southwell as Dashwood, and Mercer as the 


Hypocrite, were each deserving of praise. Miss 
Warren as Miss Neville was chaste and cor- 
rect, a little more animation would be a great 
improvement to this young lady’s acting. The 
after piece was Clari or the Maid of Milan. 
Miss Rock as Clari gained new laurels, and 
Miss Jefferson performed with her usual viva- 
city and naivette. Last evening Madame Ce- 
leste appeared for the last time as Myrtilla in 


the Broken Sword. The house was not 
crowded. 


Our townsman Forrest, appears this eve. 
ning, in a favourite character. He is deserv- 
ing of all encouragement, being a native Phila- 
delphian, and unquestionably the greatest tra- 
gedian the soil has ever produced. ° 

Miss Emery, performed June Shore, at the 
Chatham Theatre, on Thursday last. The 
Merchant’s Telegraph, says: ‘“ We are grati- 
fied to find her of the same school with Mrs. 
Sloman. Great accuracy, distinct articulation, 
and judicious pauses, rendered every word ef- 
fective, and justly rank her high in her profes- 
sion. WWethought there was not sufficient vo- 
lume of voice, but learn that (not being yet ac- 
customed to the house) she suppressed its pow- 
er, Her carriage was.as,easy and graceful, as 
the large proportions of her person would per- 
mit. We regretted not being present at the 
scene in which she wanders an outcast from 
royal favour through the streets of London, as 
we are satisfied her countenance would have 
admirably exhibited the wretchedness which 
she is supposed to endure. . 

Miss Fisher is playing. Little Pickle, and 
The Mowbrays, singing ‘The Bonnets of 
Blue,” and “Ifa body meet a body,” at the 


Park Theatre, to the delight of our New York 
friends. | 


the Bowery, | 

Mr. Hamblin has cleared something like 
three thousand dollars at Augusta, Geo. He 
is still there a reigning favourite. , 

Mr. Keene and Mrs. Knight are performing 
with eclat at Charleston. : | 

The London Sun, says there is no disguising 
the fact that Kean’s star has waned. 

Mrs. Duff succeeded admirably on her first 
appearance in England, and wiil shortly play 
_ The Signora Garcia’ was welcomed with 
euthusiastic applause at Paris. 

new drama called The Lancers,” ’ by 
John Howard Payne, has been represented for 
twelve nights successfully at. Drury Lane. 

‘Morton has written a two act piece. 


Peake a& new farce called the “Haunted tween the subscribers, under the firm of J. B. 


Inn,” and Poole a new drama entitled “Edward 

the Black Prince.” 

Mr. Cooper, appeared as Macbeth, at the 

Federal street Theatre, Boston, on the evening, 
of the 18th inst. His reception was enthusi- 

astically cheering. He addressed the public 

through the medium of thé Boston Courier, on 

the day previous, His acdréss isa powerful 


tion at Drury Lane. From the latter.part of 
the address we take the following. It comes 


home t6 the hearts and the patriotism of every | 


Mr. Booth and Mrs. Sloman, are engaged at} 


appeal to the feelings of ius: adopted coubtry- | 
men, mingled with just resentment and indig-| 
nation, at his disgraceful and notorious. recep- | 


ment in his favour, even among our calculating 
brethren to the North. 
“1 have spoken of your favors long past, ot 


ANN ROYAL. _ pen of aneditor of a respectable journal must ‘the kindness that has attended my return, bur 


beggar that [ am, 1 have to crave something 
more from you, your indulgence. Yes, your 
patient indulgence; for, veteran as I am in the 
profession, and familiar in the character I am 
about to assume, my situation Is a very new 
one. ‘To do justice to himself, an actors's 
mind must be free from any personal feelings, 
so that his whole force may be concentrated in 
one single point. All co-operating oircun- 
stances that at this moment surround me, pre- 
vent that desirable state of mind: I therefore, 
absolutely, and without affectation, request 
your indulgence from my deficiency. I request 
it in recollection of times by; I request it as a 
countryman; I hope to be permitted to call 
myselfso, and not in flattery. The first air { 
, breathed, as a man, was on American ground, 
from the time, now thirty years since, that [ 
swore allegiance to the American government 
and constitution, I have always considered and 
called myself an American, whenever a pro- 

r occasion called upon me to doso. Both 
hoe and in Europe, when on different occa- 
rsions I have been abroad, If have never trave!- 
led without an American passport in my pock- 
et. On all grounds, this night, | request your 
indulgence. In London sentence of death 
has been passed upon my pretensions, and ex- 
ulting fury attended my execution. My body 
is exempted from that sentence, and a kind of 
Irish commutation has taken place. I am ban- 
ished home. I request your present indul- 
gence with a hope that in the course of my 
short engagement, I may be able to satisfy you 
that the soil is not utterly blasted—but still 
capable of producing fruit not unworthy ot 


your acceptance. T. A, COOPER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Numerous and valuable favours have beer re- 
ceived from our correspondents since our last. 
They. shall be attended to forthwith. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Nottingham, Burlington county, N. J. on 
Sunday poe the 16th St. by the Rev. Mr. 
Boswell, Mr. Wm. A. Benjamin, of Philadel- 

hia, to Miss Margaretta, daughter of the late 

ewis Evans of the former place. 

On Sunday evening the 17th of February, by 
the Rev. Samuel Murving, Mr. William Brown 
to Miss Elizabeth C. Rudolf, both of this city. 

On Tuesday, the 18th inst. by the Rev. 
George Duffield, Mr. Amos Alexander, to Miss 
Amanda Duffield, both of Chester county, 

DEATHS. 

On Sunday morning, James S. Wayne, of 
this city. 

On Sunday morning, in the 29th year of her 
age, Mary, wife of William Goodwin. . 
On the 23d inst. Dr. Freidrick Huguenll, in 
the 52d year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mary, relict of the 
late Capt. William Dunton, in the 76th year ol 
her age. | 

At Richmond, Virginia, on the 12th inst, at 
an advanced age, Sarah Parsons, a member of 
the Society of Friends, 1c 

At Liverpool, on the 23d Jan. in the 48th 
year of his age, Capt. John Hamilton, of Phila- 
delphia, late master of the ship Delaware, 
| Sunday last, Mr. James Sanderson, in 
the 38th year of his age. 


NOTICE. 
The Co-partnership heretofore existing be- 


_. is this day dissolved by mutual 
Kenney & Co.;18 MORRIS, 
J. B. KENNEY, 
PHINEAS CLARKE. 
The busitiess connected with this establish- 
ment, will im future be conducted by Robert. 
Morris and J. B. Kenney, under the firm of 
MORRIS § KENNEY. 


TO THE LADIES. 
‘SPRING MILLINERY, 

Of the latest, patterns fram Paris, will be 
opened Mondayfthe inst. at Johnson’s, 
117 2d st. 

oil) Phila. March 26th, 


American, and could not fai) to effect an excite- 


_N. B, Leghoms whitened and pressed in a 
) superior Manner. 
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. T now often love to indulge, and in one of them, a 
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THE LAST VOYAGE, 
BY MRS. OPIE. 


We cannot fail to observe, as we advance in life, 
how vividly our earliest recollections recur to us, 
and this consciousness is accompanied by a abet. 
choly pleasure, when we are deprived of those who 
are most tenderly associated with such remembran- 
ces, because they bring the beloved dead “ before 
our mind’s eye;” and beguile the loneliness of the 
present hour, by vistons of the past. In such visions 


journey to Y—was recently brought before me, in 
which my ever indulgent father permitted me to 
accompany him, when I was yet but a child. | 

As we drove through C-—r, a village within three 
miles of Y—, he directed my attention to a remarka- 
ble rising, or conical mound of earth on the top of the 
tower of C—r church. He then. kindly explained 
the cause of this singular, and distinguishing ap- 
pearance, and told me the traditionary anecdote 
connected with it; which now, in my own words, J 
am going to communicate to my readers. : 

It is generally supposed, that great grief makes 
the heart so selfishly absorbed in its own sufferings, 
as to render.it regardless of the sufferings of others; 
but the conduct of her, who is the heroine of the 
following tale, will prove to this general rule an 
honourable exception. 

{ know nothing of her birth, and parentage, nor 
am I acquainted even with her name—but [ shall 
call her Birtha—the story goes, that she lived at 
a village three miles from Y—in N—, and 
was betrothed to the mate of a trading vessel, with 
the expectation of marrying him, when he had gain- 
ed money sufficient, by repeated voyages, to make 
their union consistent with prudence. 

In the meanwhile, there is reason to believe that 
irtha was not idle, but contrived to earn money 
herself, in order to expedite the hour of her mar- 
riage; and at length, her lover (whom I shall call 
William) thought that there was no reason for him 
to continue his sea-faring life, but at the end of one 
voyage more, he should be able to marry the wo- 
man of his choice, and engage in some less dange- 
Tous employment, in his native village. 

Accordingly, the next time that he bade farewell 
to Birtha, the sorrow of their parting hour was 
soothed by William's declaring, that, as the next 
voyage would be his last, he should expect, when 
he returned, to find every thing ready for their mar- 
riage. 

This was a pleasant expectation, and Birtha ea- 
gerly prepared to fulfil it. 

By the time that Birtha was beginning to believe 
that William was on his vovaze home, her neigh- 
bours would often help her to count the ‘days which 
would probably elapse before the ship could arrive; 
but when they were not in her presence, some of 
the experienced amongst the men used'to express 
a hope, the result offear, that William would return] 
time enough to avoid certain winds, which made 
one part of the navigation. on shah coast particular- 
ly dangerous. 


Birtha herself, had, no doubt, bie fears, as welll} 


as her hopes; but. there are some fears which the lip} 
of affection dares not utter, and this was one of 
them. 

Birtha dreaded to have her inquiries, respecting 
that dangerous’ passage, ‘answered by Yes, wel 
know that it is’ # tdiffieult: navigation;” she also} 
dreaded to be told: | ‘some kind, but ‘ilt-judging} 
friends, to “‘trust in Providence;” as, by such ad- 
vice, the reality. of the danger would be’ a more 


powerfully confirmed to her. This. recommendation 
would to her have been needless, as well as alarm- 
ing; for she had, doubtless, always relied on Him 
who is alone able ‘to save, and she knew that the 
same “Almighty arm tas underneath” her lover 
still which had hitherto preserved him in the time 
of need. 

Well—time went on, and we will imagine the lit 
tle garden before the door of the house which Bir- 
tha had hired, new gravelled, fresh flowers sown 
and planted there; the curtains ready to be put up; 
the shelves bright with polished utensils; table linen, 
white as the driven snow, enclosed in a newly-pur- 


||chased chest of drawers; and the neat well chosen 


wedding-cloaths, ready for the approaching occasion: 
we will also picture to ourselves, the trembling joy 
of Birtha, when her eager and sympathizing neigh- 
bours rushed into her cottage, disturbing her ear- 
ly breakfast, with the glad tidings, that William’s 
ship had been seen approaching the dangerous pas- 
sage with a fair wind, and that there was no doubt 
but that he would get over it safe, and in day-light! 
How sweet is it to be the messenger and the bearer 
of good news, but it is still sweeter to know that 
one has friends who have pleasure in communica- 
ting pleasure to us! 

But Birtha’s joy was still mingled with anxiety, 
arid she probably passed that day in alternate rest- 
lessness and prayer. 

Towards night the wind rose high, blowing from 
a quarter unfavourable to the safety of the ship, and 
it still continued to blow in this direction when night 
and darkness had closed on all around. 


Darkness at that moment seemed to close alas 
upon the prospects of Birtha! for she knew that 
there was no,beacon, no landmark to warn the ves- 
sel of its danger, and inform the pilot what coast 
they were approaching, and what perils they were 
to avoid; and, it is probable, that the almost des- 
pairing girl was, with her anxious friends, that live- 
long night. a restless wandertr ° on the nearest 
shore. 

With the return of morning came the awful con- 
firmation of their worst fears! 


There was no remaining vestige of William’s ves- 
sel, save the top of the mast, which shewed where|| 
it had sunk beneath the waves, and proved that the 
hearts which in the morning had throbbed high with 
tender hopes aud joyful expectations were then cold 
and still ‘‘ beneath the mighty waters!” How differ- 
ent now was the scene in Birtha's cottage, to that 
|| which was exhibited during the preceding morning. 

That changed dwelling was not indeed deserted, 


for sympathizing neighbours came to it as before; but 


though many may be admitted with readiness when 
it ig a time for congratulation, it is only the few who 
can be welcome in a season of sorrow; and Birtha’s 

sortow, though quiet, was deep—while neither her 
nearest ‘relative nor dearest friend, could do any thing 
to assist her, save, by removing from her sight the 
new furniture, or the new dresses, which had been 
prepared for those happy hours that now could never 
be hers. 

At length, however, Birtha, who had always ap- 
peared calm and resigned, seemed cheerful also! still 
she remained pale, as in the first moments of her tri- 
al, save when a feverigh 
the brightness of her eyes; but she grew thinner and 
thinner, and her impeded breath made her affection- 
ate friends bg is that she was going into a rapid | 
decline. 


Medical aid was immediately calledin, and ae 


flush occasionally inereased | 


though reluctantly confirmed to her, at hemjown re- 
quest. 

It is afflicting to see an inenlidi rejoice in knowing 
that the hour of death is certainly approaching, be- 
cause it proves the depth and poignancy of the pre- 
vious sufferings, but then the sight is comforting and 
edifying also. It is comforting, because it proves . 
that the dying person is supported by the only “help 
that faileth not;” and it is edifying, because it invites 
those who behold it to endeavour to believe, that they 
also may live and die like the departing christian. 

But it was not alone the wish ‘‘to die and be with 
Christ,” nor the sweet expectation of being united 
in another world to him whom she had. lost, that was 
the cause of Birtha’s increasing cheerfulness, as the 
hour of her dissolution drew nigh. No— 


Her generous heart was rejoicing in a project 
which she had conceived, and which would, if real- 
ized, be the source of benefit to numbers yet unborn. 
She knew from authority whichshe could not doubt, 
that had there been a proper land-mark on the shore 
her lover and his ship would not, in all human pro- 
bability, have perished. 


“Then,” said Birtha, “henceforth there shall be a 
land-mark on this coast! and I will furnish it! Here 
at least no fond and faithful girl shall again have to 
lament over her blighted prospects, and pine, and 
suffer as I have done.” 

Shesent immediately for the clergyman of the pa- 
rish, made her will, and had a clause inserted to the 
following effect: “I desire that 1 may be buried on 
the top of the tower of C—r church! and that my 
grave may be made very high, and pointed, in order 
to render it a perpetual land-mark to all ships appros- 
ching that dangerous navigation where he whom |} 
loved was wrecked. Iam assured, that, had there 
been a land-mark on the tower of C—r church, his 
ship might have escaped; and I humbly trust, that my 
grave will always be kept up, according to my will, 
| to prevent affectionate hearts, in future, from being 
afflicted as mine has been; andI leave a portion of 
my little property in the hands of trustees, for ever, 
to pay for the preservation of the above mentioned 
grave, in all its usefulness!”’ 3 


Before she died, the judicious and henevelent suf- 
ferer had the satisfaction of being assured, that her 
intentions would be carried into effect- 

Her last moments were therefore cheered by the 
belief that she would be graciously permitted to be, 
even after death, a benefit to others, and that her 
grave might be the means of preserving some of her 
fellow-creatures from shipwreck and afiliction. 


Nor was her belief a delusive one—The conical 
grave in question givesso remarkable an appearance 
to the tower of C—r church, when it is seen at sea, 
even at a distance, that if once observed it can never 
be forgotten, even by those to whom the anecdote 
connected with it is unknown—therefore, as soon as 
it appears in sight, pilots know that they are approa- 
ching a dangerous coast, and take measures to avoid 
its perils. 

But’ if the navigation on-the coast is no longer as 
perilous as it was; when the heroine’ of this story 
was buried, and the tower of church is no lon- 
ger anecessary land-mark, still her grave. remains a 
pleasing memorial of one, whose active benevolence 
rose superior to the selfishness both of: sorrow and 
of sickness; and enabled her, even on the bed of death 
| to contrive and will for the benefit of posterity... 

It.is strange; but true, that the nameof thishumble, 
but privileged being, is not on record; but many 
whose names are forgotten on earth, have been, I 


pleased that her was was soon, doubt fot, and rewarded in heaven. ban 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. 


‘TO HENRIETTA. 

Alas! for the present generation of man! How 
** fallen from his high-estate!” ‘* How low, how ab- 
ject, and how mean!” Down ye “ popinjays;” and 
‘“‘with your hands upon your mouths, and your 
mouths in the dust, cry unclean.” “ The Lord pro- 
videth for the lame and the lazy,” is your motto— 
Then hie ye to the ant, O sluggards, and learn from 
her to be wise! And has it then come to this? And 
are our pursuits so very frivolous? Our faculties, so 
bound down to earth, that nothing save the vanities 
of earth succeed in rousing them to action? Then in- 
deed may leap-year privileges be extended, and Hen- 
rietta reign, triumphant in her satire. Let ‘the 
young men who are disposed to sneak through the 
world, ignorant and worthless,” be thankful, that 
one so fair, has volunteered to be their monitress.— 
Hear what the Poet has sung— : 


If there’s a hole in a’ your coats 

I reed you, tent it, 

A chield’s amang ye, taking notes, 
And faith she’ll prent it.” 


But before discussing the question of delinquency, 
it will not, I hope be deemed superfluous or inappro- 
priate to inquire, if men in sad reality are a “‘skip- 
ping, dancing, worthless, tribe, fit only for them- 
selves,”—why should the fair censor, so forcibly ‘in- 
form the objects of her satire, who are permitted to 
“* buzz their empty nothings” in her ear, that she is 
not old, nor yet ugly—but certainly isrich! Does not 
the fact appear to be, on prima facie evidence, at 
least, that some “ Asmodeus,” who, by the way, 
must be supposed one of those few ‘‘ others” who 
join with all the “charms of a beautiful form,” the 
still more fascinating. graces of intellectual depth, 
and of a delicately poetical taste, has been excepted 
from the throng, and permitted, nay, invited to offer 
his gifts upon thealtar? But we ask pardon for the 
supposition, if unsustained by fact, it may be that 
the virgin breast-plate is too icy to be warmed by the 
most vivid scintillation of modern genius. But we 
leave the inquiry, thinking that the evidence before 
us would justify the inference, and trusting to be 
pardoned if mistaken. We wish not to consume 
time, which might be more profitably occupied, in 
tedious argument, and shall therefore but. briefly ex- 
amine the fact of man’s delinquency and the causes| 
of it, if perchance any are adducible. | | 

We think then, and for proof we can, of course, 
only refer to the essay before us, that the.same exu- 
berance of fancy, which traced out Eutopia for the 
the old philosopher, and misted his better judgment, 
by delineating a system of,government, not as it has 
been, but as it should be ¢onstituted, to render its 
subjects, happy in perfection, has similarly affected 
Henrietta; and has induced her to erect a standard 
of perfection, so difficult to be attained, that in at- 
tempting a description, of what: man should be, she 
has forzotten how far from perfect, he ever.has been, 
ever since the time wheh our common mother was 
enticed to taste the.tree of knowledge.” ‘Whoisa 
perfect gentlemen,” im her estimation.. ‘He must 
not be ignorant of any thing,” Grecian and Roman 
lore, must be familiar; as every day events. His| 
mind must be expanded from Nature even to “ na- 
_ ture’s Ged.” The planets, in all their complicated 
revolutions, must be comprehended, at a glance and 
the intricate laws, which govern ‘and direct the uni- 
verse of ours, must be apparent, as the sun of Sum- 
mer.” ‘Such by necessary ¢onsequence must’ he. be, 
Whois ignorant of nothing, and such.is the being | 


ing in the attainment of such perfection, appears to 
be, that man forfeits his title, confessedly held by 
him before, of “ being Lord of the creation.” We 
do not advocate the justice of this title, but only say, 
that whatever may have been his previous claims to 
it; they exist at present, in full force. It would be 
unnecessary and gratuitous, I am sure, to direct the 
attention of Henrietta, to the characters of some of 
those worthies, to whom she has alluded, as recerd- 
ed on the page of history. She surely knows who 
and what were those “ bright ornaments,” those 
peerless gems which studded the diadem of the vir- 
gin queen? Nor can she have forgotten the charac- 
ter of Alcibiades? And-yet these find in her an ad- 
vocate. But we will not pursue this subject, hold- 
ing it to be clearly deducible from the position assu- 
sumed by Henrietta herself, that as man never has 
been, save in the dreams of heated imagination, and 
faultless being, so may his present degeneracy, if in- 
deed this should be proved, be attributable to causes, 
in producivg which, he has had but little agency.— 
As we have nearly reached the limits, preseribed for 
this reply, allusion will be now made to but one of 
these, to one the universality of whose effects, has 
corresponded exactly with the extensiveness of its 
application. It issimplythis. But before stating it, 
it may be well, for fear of being construed one of 
those ‘‘ lecturers” to whom Henrietta has adverted, 
to sayin candor that our pen has never yet been 
used, to trace or direct, or regulate the full and plea- 
sant tide of female influence—far less to level the 
keen shaft of satire. The reason may have been 
“ne sutor, ultra crepidam.” It must however be 
admitted, for every bright circle of females, wit. and 
beauty, whether drawn around the private fireside, 
or congregated in the saloon of ceremcny, will cor- 
roborate the fact, that conversation to be agreeable, 
must be, if not frivolous, at least not very intellectu- 
al. Jt is a melancholy truth, but such as it is, we 
must abide the consequence. Where is the youth 
who is ambitious of being pointed at asthe “ blue 
man” of the saloon? who has obtruded himself into 
the gay circles of fashion, and introduced there, the 
musty volumes of philosophy, to hush the “loud 
buzz of airy-nothings,”, and become a “ lecturer.”— 
Yet such must be, and will be his inevitable fate, so 
long as these belles of fashion, continue to descant, 
and to encourage in others, critiques on the appro- 
priateness of some particular’dress, or the merits of 
some light romance, or the claims of some rival beau- 
ty, to the admiration of the crowd.. | a 
This then is one cause, why the fair censéf is so 
worried by the overtures of “thoughtless coxcombs.” 


‘We will not inquire into the fact that Henrietta has, 


at time, associated with those, to whom; the name of 
Greece and Rome, with all their Orators and Poets 
—to whom all “stars,” except their orbits were 
confined to the fair face of woman—to whom the 
war-involving amour of the fair child of Leda and 
her chivalric knight—the envied object of desire to 
the three great Goddesses of Heaven—would all be 
themes of conversation, before untouched, perhaps 


‘unheard of—nor will we investifate her discretion, 


in selecting suchcompanions. We are indebted to 
her, for the truths, which she has uttered, for truths, 
in. part they are.—-But we would ask her, in kindness 
once more to wield the pen of satire—Let her ad- 


quence, teach them. with one accord, to glance the 
eye of contempt, upon the vain insects of the dance 
—and to evince a disposition to engage in subjects, 
whose discussion may involve intellectual research, 


who seems:to: be proposed, as the ne plus witra of-our | 


sex, and the sad, but inevitable cotisequience of” fail: | 


and my,word for it, the change will be immediate, 
will be effectual. SEWAD. 


NEWSPAPER READERS. 

Shenstone, the poet, divides the readers of 2 news- 
paper into seven classes. He says— : 

1. The ill-natured look at the list of bankrupts. 
2. The poor to the price of bread. = 

3. ‘The stockjobber to the lies of the day- 

4. Theold maid to marriages. | 

5. The prodigal to the deaths. 
_ 6. The monopolizers to the hopes of a wet and 
bad harvest. 

7. The boarding-school and all other young misses, 
to all matters relative to Gretna Green. 


APPREHENSION. 
O Apprehension!— _ 
’ So terrible the consequence appears, 
It makes my brain turn round, and night seem darker. 
The moon begins to drown herself in clouds, 
Leaving a duskish horror every where. 
My sickly fancy makes the garden seem 
Like those benighted groves in Pluto’s kingdoms. 


INJURED HUSBAND. 
Wife, (dying.) Oh, oh, I fain would live a little longer, 
If but to ask forgiveness of Gerardo! ; 
My soul will searce reach heav’n without his pardon. 
Gerardo, (entering.) Who's that would go to heav’n, 
Take it, whate’er thow art; and may’st thou be 
Happy in death, whate’er thou didst design. 


DOUBT. 
Doubt is the effeet of fear or jealousy, 
Two passions which to reason gives the lye; 
For fear torments, and never doth assist; 
And jealousy is love lost in a mist.’ 


Anecdote of Sir Walter Scott—As Sir Walter 
Scott was riding (a few weeks ago) with a friend .in 


| the neighbourhood of Abbotsfood, he came to a field 


gate, which an Irish beggar, who happened to be 
near, hastened to open for him. Sir Walter was de- 
sirous of rewarding the civility by the present of six- 
pence, but found that he had not so small a coin in 
this purse. ‘“Heére my good fellow,” said the Baro- 
net, ‘‘Here is a shilling for you; but mind, you owe 
me sixpence.” ‘God bless your Honor!” exclaimed 
Pat, “may your Honour live till I pay you!” ra 
Lit. Gaz. 
Character of Alia Bhye.--One of the purest and 
most exemplary monarchs that ever existed, a fe- 
male without vanity, a bigot without intolerence, 
possessed of a mind imbued with the deepest super- 
stition, yet receiving’ no impressions except what 
promoted the happiness of those under its influence, 
a being exercising in the most active and ‘able man- 
ner despotic power, not merely with sincere humil- 
ity, but under the severést moral restraint that a 
strict conscience can impose upom human action. 
And all this combined with the greatest indulgence 
for the weakness and faults of others. 


Metternich's exterior is graceful, though not with- 
out asort of effeminacy. A broad forchead,.a fine 
nose, blue. well-formed eyes, an agreeable mouth, 
which has always a smile at his command, with a: 
well-shaped figure, are the Outlines of the Austrian 
Prime Minister. No man turns these gifts’to better 
advantage. ° With a grace, a sans gene, not in the 
least encumbered by any of those drawbacks, religion, 
morality, or principle, he will .entertain a circle of - 
fifty and more persous in the most charming manner 


|—enter into dissipation’‘and the follies of his equals 
dresssher own fair sex, and: with persuasive elo-|} 


land supétiors; but, at the same time, while adminis- 


tering to the pleasures and vices of others, will form 


his schemes on their frailties and hobby-horses. In 
thejart of penetrating the weak sides of his superi- 
ors, and, what is still more, of making himseli neces- 
sary to their frailties, he is'‘absolutaly a master. 
ustria as it is. 
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THE WANDERER’S LOVE. 


Long e’er to wander o’er the stormy main, 

i left my humble home and native plain; | 
There was a heart whose swell could call forth mine, 
And a bright eye which still would brighter shine 


When mine it met; and a fair face whose blush 


In answer—to the challenge that it spoke, _ 

We loved, but I was passionate—’T was broke. 

Fate bade me be a wanderer. I found 

Friendship was but a name, and love a sound, 4 
At least I thought so, and a sullen care ‘a 
Usurp’d my heart; and she who once reigned there, 
Was scarcely thought of on my toilsome way. 

Mine was a path unlightened by a ray. 

Long o’er this world a wanderer I had roved, 
Scarce loving one and scarce by any loved; 

My heart if heart there:was within my breast, 

Felt not those feelings which it once possess’d, — 

] was indeed a wanderer in soul, 

And brook’d not the soft feelings that controul 

The minds of most men; like the wave whose breast 
rode, ’twas changing still, knew not rest, 


My parents grave with feelings of a son. 

But love it knew not, no, its joyous streams 

Swell’d not my heart, nor flitted in my dreams. 

I could look on the beautéous face and see, 

The fair cheek crimsoned o’er with modesty, 

The sylph-like form that moved, and seemed like air, 

The pure white cheek, and glossy raven hair, | 

That darkly flowing o’er the surface pure, 

Seemed as if made the hardened heart to lure 

To love’s soft empire and his golden chain; 

_ This I have seen, withstood, the charm was vain, 
For still my wayward heart triumphing, bore, 

Its freedom safe from every distant shore. 

But when misfortune’s "vengeful hand had press’d_ 

My bosom down, and I no longer bless'd, 

With hopes that once swell’d in my yquthful heart, 

So cherished there, that they e’en seemed a part; 

Then *neath the sway of fates relentless doom, 

Those feelings from my nature passed; the gloom 

‘There settled by misfortunes, doubly curst 

Passed too, aud my dark heart and feelings burst. 

The vale I’d wandered from for many years ! 

1 sought again; it was a vale of tears 

‘Te me, for in its humble church-yard green . 

My parents laid; and friends who once had been 

Were now no more; save only one, and she, | 

Was my own Ellen once, but now was nought to me. 
ail ja & 


And is the bright vision of my heart no more? 
is this my home? Is this my native shore? 
My place of birth? The land, the much loved land? _ 
Which, while the seaman gazes onits strand, _ 
n first he nears it from some foreign coast; 

proud sensation rises in his breast, 

To know its freedom’s own, while ’tis his boast, 

_ That his loved home by liberty is blest. — 


, J thought to visit Ellen; I had seen 
Her, though she saw me not, and if aright 
And threw its beams upon the distant hill, 

And on the placid lake below; therill = 
Was brightened up, and like a silvery stream — 
Glided as calmly gs a childish dream. 


[For the Philadelphia Albam.] 


Would to the forehead spread, and mine would rush. 


Save, that at times when far, ’twould dwell upon 


I judg’d, she was not changed—the moon itiond bright, 


Thus weeks passed by, at length one moonlight e’en, 13 
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_ She spoke with feeling, and with mild regret, 
Of my late wanderings: indeed I thought 
T ne’er had been so happy. ‘That eve brought 
Me back and hope, and her kind feeling smile, © 
Her soothing words intended to beguile, — ‘i 
My bozom’s cell of its dark brooding care, ol 

‘ Drew out its sorrows; and instead placed there 
Her modest image glowing in the ray, 
Of virtues pure, as bright, as joyous day. 

Yes, soon the dawn of friendship gladden’d o’er 
The heart that scarce had known its charms before. 
We almost stranger met, yet e’er to part 

-The hour had come, I felt a lighter heart. 
The loneliness that lately weighed my beast 
Had gone, ’twas now the home of visions blest. 

' Qh! ’twas ajoyous night, it threw away 
The damp of years, that late had held such sway, 
In my lone heart. But now I felt a tear, 

’ Swell in my eyes, at thought of moments dear 
Returning to my soul again, which late 
Unknown to joy, was dark and desolate. 
’T was late, I left her, friendship claim’d a kiss, 
But ah, could friendship give such thrilling bliss? 
No, no, ’twas love. I felt in her embrace 
Our hearts had mix’d again; and her bright face, 
Spoke out that he her boyish love, had still 
The power to wound or bless her at his will. 
Mine was a wakeful thought, a joyous night, 
For memory painted with her fancy bright; __ 
Of days long past, when on the village green, 
I thoughtless play’d, and looked with boyish love, 
Upon those laughing eyes,. whose piercing beam, 
_ Seem’d to my fancy drawn from Heaven above. 
Those days of boyish love are now no more, 
A flame more calm, and far more pure, has o’er 
My rugged bosom tast its power; and sway’d 
By reason now I love the blushing maid. 
By reason sway’d for her I do not love, 
For the soft grace that every action tells, 
I love her for those feelings all approve, 
Those virtues which her modest bosom swells. 
_ My softened heart could not think on unmoved, 
Such unassuming virtues and I loved. 
She is called fair, for that I love her not, . 
And finely formed, yet if twas not her lot, 
I’d love her still. My love, it does not lay 
In dazzling charms, which soon must fade away; 
It rests upon those virtues which are given 
To make this earth through her pure soul a Heaven. 
WILDER, 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


THE IRASCIBILITY OF A POET. 


We copy the annexed article from the New York 
Spectator. It partakes largely of the spirit of 
_M’Donald Clarke. He is a strange genius, but not- 

withstanding all his follies, possesses many excel- 
lent qualifications both of the head and heart. 


Original Repartee.—A certain poet, who has writ- 
ten some of the best Stanzas, and some of the worst 
lines of any American bard; and who for some par- 
ticular eccentricities, (but which he has at length 
thrown aside,) has been reputed mad, being, some 
time since, in the Assembly Room, at the City Hotel, 
was interrupted in his ‘‘ dreams of fiction” by a stran- 
ger, who thus accosted him: 

“Ts your name C——e?” 

C——e sir, is my name” 

‘“*T have come a great distance, sir, for the express 
purpose of seeing you.” | 

“Indeed! And do you consider yourself amply re- 


|) munerated for the fatigue of a long journey, by a view 


of my delectable person?” 
~“Yes—you are a strange looking. creature. I 
have heard much of you. me people say you are 


: mad; and I have heard a number of ladies assert that 


if you paid proper attention to your dress, you would 


beavery prettyman.” 

‘* A pretty man! Now, by Heavens, sir, I consider 
that one of the most rascally compliments they could 
have paid me. A pretty man, éir, (like yourself, for 


instance.) is, in my opinion, one of the most’ con- 


tory of Heaven!” i 


ours fell in love with a very 


‘sensibility—but not a word: about his 


Why so, sir?” 

“ Because, sir, the epithet.implies the absence of 
all that is manly—They might as well apply the term 
to the Ocean in a storm, an eruption of Mount tna, 
or the falls of Niagara.” | | 

‘s Well, you are really a strange fellow; and in my 
opinion, a greater knave than fool.” 

** Do you think so, sir? I really wish that I could 
reciprocate the compliment. But I am certain that 
no trait in your character will bear any comparison 
with your sillyness, which like Aaron’s rod, or Pha- 
roah’s lean kine, swallows up all the rest.” 

You are severe.” | 

* You say that you have come a grea‘ distance for 
the express purpose of seeing me as you would go to 
see a Bear, an Elephant, or a Hottentot Venue?” 

Yes.” 

“ Now sir, comply with the terms; fifty cents a 
sight.” 

Re Indeed! Well, there.” (Gives him the money.) 

“Stay, sir, take back twenty-five cents—children 


| half price!” 


** Again! Why you show no mercy to one who .is 
anxious to serve yon.” 

“To serve me? Then unite your fortunes with 
mine. Every wild beast that is exhibited in this city, 
is accompanied with a monkey.” ' 

The stranger finding the poet “ too much for him,” 
as the pugilists say, and perceiving that he was no 
more deficient in feeling than in wit and talents, beg- 
ged his pardon for having so rudely intruded upon his 
meditations, and was about retiring, when the poet 
returned the rest of his money, and taking him by the 
hand, assured him, that as impudence and iguorance 
are always united, he could very safely pardon his 
presumption. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
STANZAS. 


Say youth with laughing lip and eye 
And tone of careless gayety, 
Do ali thy youthful moments fly 
In joyous, lightsome revelry-- 
Is there, within the bud, no worm, 
No canker in life's opening germ— 
Does the loud laugh, the sportive jemts 
Proclaim thee purely, truly blest: 


Why curls that crimson lip in scorn? 
hy downcast is that sunny eye? 
‘I guess the secret—thou wert born 
or higher hopes, but passed them by, 
And found in Pleasure’s syren bowers, 
A sting to goad thy future hours, — 
The poison is within the core, . 
And vain the balsam I could pour! 


Say, reverend Sire, with hoary hair, 
ind furrowed cheek, so sadly pale, 
Are all thy hours a prey to care, | 
Is thine a wretched, hopeless tale, 
Do pain, and feebleness, and gloom, 
Alone attend thee to the tomb, — 
Are there no secret thoughts of joy 
That may thy lonely hours‘employ? 


What means that beam ofliving light, 
__ That rushes to thine aged eye? » 

I guess the cause--thy thoughts are bright 

ith treasured stores of memory. 

‘In early days thy search was truth, 

And thou enjoyest the hoards of youth, 
Wisdom and peace, and hope yo thine, 

Thou need’st no pitying tear of mine. 


A POSTSCRIPT. 

' Somebody has said that a lady always expresses her 
mind in a ipt. Some two years ago’a friend of 
beautiful and very romantic 

gitl, Whose guardian set his us) face against the match. 
After the ordimary process of’ anxiety and tribulation, 
the young gentleman contrived to'have a letter put into 
the hands of his Julia, begging her to run away with 
him. She returned an answer of three pages closely 
written —she talked about cruel fate, aching hearts, 
tomb-stones, and willow trees, ina style of unutterable » 
request. He read 
on till he came to the signature, “) our broken hearted 
Julia,” and was on the point of deciding, that Julia was 
not as wise as she might be, when a little P. S. caught 
his eye. It was to this effect— that she would be ready 
to run away with him that evening, in ‘spite of all the 


temptible objects that ever came from the manufac- | 


in the world, This was the quintessence of 
the whole three pages. ty 
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